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wheat produce ten thousand ears, and each ear ten thousand 
kernels,” and more of like character. Even this representation 
Papias, according to the testimony of Irenzeus, traces to his 
elders, and through them even to John himself. Eusebius there- 
upon remarks that Papias, as a man of very limited intelligence, 
which his whole. book proves, had gathered them from misunder- 
stood expressions of the Apostles. He then proceeds to say that 
still other reports, springing from Aristion and the Presbyter 
John, are to be found in the book of Papias, but refers those 
who feel an interest in them to the book itself. He then re- 
marks that he will add to his previous quotations his tradition 
concerning Mark. His language is: “And this said the Presby- 
ter: Mark, the interpreter of Peter, wrote down carefully what 
he remembered; not, however, in the order in which Christ had 
spoken or acted, for neither had he heard the Lord nor did he 
follow him; but, as already said, Peter, who delivered his dis- 
courses according to occasion, but did not wish to collect, in an 
orderly way, the discourses of the Lord. Mark, therefore, was 
not in fault when he wrote down any thing as he remembered it. 
On one thing only was he intent, not to omit any thing which 
he had heard, and not to falsify any thing.” To this statement 
of Papias, Eusebius immediately annexes another concerning 
Matthew, proceeding to say: “This, then, Papias writes concern- 
ing Mark, but of Matthew he says: Now Matthew wrote the 
discourses of the Lord in the Hebrew language, but each one in- 


a 
terpreted them as he could.” In these sentences there is much 


which is obscure. It is doubtful, for instance, whether we have 
rightly translated the expression, “the discourses of the Lord;” 
for that which Papias had previously spoken concerning Mark 
(we mean the words, “ which Christ had spoken or acted,”) makes 
it probable that discourses and actions both are to be understood. 
Now, do these statements of the Presbyter and Papias refer to 
our two Gospels which are named after Matthew and Mark? 
Even if the expression, “discourses of the Lord,” should be cor- 
rect, it can not thence be inferred that a historical clothing of 
the discourses is excluded, for neither Eusebius nor any theolo- 
gian of Christian antiquity has supposed that the expressions of 
Papias stand opposed to the two Gospels. If, on the other hand, 
any in our time have built upon this the conclusion that our Gospel 
of Mark is to be regarded as the proper book of Mark only in 
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the second degree, and that it sprung from a later revision of the 
book written by Mark, this supposition is obviously nothing but 
a groundless speculation. It serves only to deliver over our in- 
vestigations touching the origin and mutual relations of our first 
three Gospels a prey to endless conjectures. This is true of 
Mark, and it is not less true of Matthew. The statement of 
Papias concerning the latter has its point in this, that he as- 
cribes to Matthew only a Hebrew text. If there is any truth 
in this statement, then, especially if we accept the other, that 
every one interpreted it as he could, a wide field of conjecture is 
opened between the primeval Hebrew text and the Greek text in 
our possession. That Hebrew text must have been lost in the 
very earliest times, for not a single one of the earliest Church 
fathers had seen or used it. The reader will understand that 
we have here had a glimpse of a subject in the highest degree 
uncertain and perplexed. For our part, we are fully satisfied, 
and rest quietly in the conviction, that the supposition of a prim- 
ary Hebrew text of Matthew, on the part of Papias, originated 
entirely in a misconception. Perfectly to establish the truth of 
this conviction would require an elaborate and learned discussion, 
for which this is not the proper place. We will barely indicate 
to the reader the source of the error into which Papias fell. We 
learn even from the Epistle of Paul to the Galatians the exist- 
ence of vexatious party strifes arising from Judaizing teachers. 
After the destruction of Jerusalem they seem to have manifested 
themselves with ever-increasing violence. ‘There were two chief 
partics. One, which we may call that of the Nazarenes, was of 
a more simple character than the other, that of the Ebionites. 
Both used a Gospel named after Matthew; the first in the He- 
brew, the other in the Greek language. That they did not hesi- 
tate to alter the text which came into their hand according to 
their own taste, is a fact springing from their very posture—that 
of mere arbitrary sects; and what has come to our actual 
knowledge on the subject proves at once a very great similarity 
to our Matthew, and an arbitrary departure from him in partic- 
ular passages. When now, at a later day, it was repeated that 
the Nazarenes, who had sprung from the oldest Christian stock, 
possessed a Matthew in Hebrew, what was more natural that the 
one or the other should assume, perhaps in accordance with the 
pretense of the sect itself, that Matthew wrote in Hebrew, and 
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that the Greek text was a translation? How widely these texts 
differed from each other was a matter which no one knew ac- 
curately or inquired into. Moreover, the remote position of the 
sect of the Nazarenes, who resided chiefly near the Dead Sea, 
would not prompt such an investigation. 

In this explanation of the statement of Papias, we are sup- 
ported by Jerome. Jerome, who (a singular accomplishment in 
his day) was acquainted with Hebrew, in the fourth century 
actually got possession of the Hebrew Gospel of the Nazarenes, 
and at once cried out that he had the original Hebrew text of 
Matthew. After a closer investigation, however, he said only 
that many held this Hebrew text to be the real Matthew. He 
translated it into Greek and Latin, and published some observa- 
tions derived from it. From these observations of Jerome, as. 
well as from other ancient sources, it can now be proved that 
the view of Papias, shared by many learned men in modern 
times, that the so-called Hebrew Gospel is more ancient than 
our Matthew, must be directly reversed; for that Hebrew book 
was rather borrowed from our Greek Matthew, with arbitrary 
variations of the text. The same remarks are applicable to the 
Greck text of the Hebrew Gospel, already mentioned, which was 
used by the Ebionites. In a word, this was better known in the 
Church than the Hebrew, simply because it was Greek; but in 
the earliest times it was also regarded as only another text of 
Matthew. With this agrees what Papias has written concerning 
the various interpretations of Matthew. 

But we have something more to say of Papias and his com- 
pilation. As touching his efforts in collecting materials, he wrote 
that he believed he should be less aided by that which was found 
in books. What books? Did he refer to our Gospels? From 
the expression, this is not impossible, but, from the whole char- 
acter of his book, it is very improbable; for manifestly he aimed, 
on the basis of what at that time-—perhaps A. D. 130 or 140— 
was still orally related concerning the Savior, to produce a kind 
of supplement of the Gospels. These last, therefore, he could 
not have regarded as sources—as presenting materials for his 
collection. By the books referred to, he must rather have under- 
stood the unauthorized apocryphal delineations of Christ, so 
many of which made their appearance from the earliest times 
onward. These he placed in contrast with his oral sources, the 
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genuineness of which appeared to him perfectly established, since, 
equally with the Gospels themselves, they had been derived from 
the Apostles, although through the testimony of the Elders. 

Of the citations of Eusebius, made as noteworthy from the 
book of Papias, we have already referred to the story of the re- 
suscitation of a dead person, which the daughter of Philip pro- 
fessed to have heard from her father, as well as of a cup of 
poison by Justus Barsabbas. In the third place, he mentions, 
saying at the same time that the Hebrew Gospel also contains 
1t, the case of a woman, who, on account of manifold sins, was 
accused before Jesus. Of a like character with this, there stood 
in the book, as we learn at a later day from (cumenius, that 
the body of Judas, the traitor, was so swollen that it was 
crushed by a rapidly moving vehicle coming upon it in a narrow 
street, and that his bowels gushed out. Touching the remaining 
contents of the book, as already observed, Eusebius informs us 
that Papias spoke of some unknown parables (see above) and 
doctrines of the Lord; but he considered it not worth the 
trouble to communicate a single one of them. And, moreover, 
no writer in the Church has done this, exeept that Irenzus has 
given us his extravagant description of the millenial kingdom, and 
Andreas of Ceesarea, in the sixth century, introduced a remark 
of Papias concerning fallen angels into his commentary on the 
Book of Revelation. 

Eusebius again, after referring to the pretended parables and 
doctrines of the Lord, mentions, as additional contents of the 
book of Papias, only “some other things partaking too much 
of the fabulous.” 

Now, can any important historical information touching our 
Gospels be derived from all that Papias and his book have to offer 
upon the subject? Even though a man of intellect, with much 
to support him, has actually answered this question in the affirma- 
tive, we can not but give it an unconditional denial. The judg- 
ment of Eusebius, touching the man, that he was a person of 
limited understanding, is not only justified by the particulars 
already presented, but is confirmed by the fact that his pre- 
tended enrichment of Evangelical literature was entirely disre- 
garded by the Church. What value would not a single parable 
of the Lord have had, if it could lay claim to credibility? But 
no one has taken the least notice of all those described by Papias. 
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The fabulous character of which Eusebius, a man not distinguished 
for critical acumen, speaks, without doubt belonged to the entire 
work. 

Nevertheless, in our century, Papias has grown into a torch- 
bearer, and that, too, among men who claim special eminence in 
acute criticism. For, in consequence alone of his obscure and 
defective notices of Matthew and Mark, the task has been at- 
tempted of severing our two first Gospels into their genuine 
and spurious contents. This is at least to erect a monument 
to Papias. But, if possible, Papias is of greater weight and 
more welcome among the opposers of the Gospel of John. Why? 
Papias is silent in respect to this Gospel. This silence is ar- 
rayed by Strauss, Renan, and other critics of like spirit, in op- 
position to the faith of the Church touching the genuineness of 
John’s Gospel, as a fact suggesting the very gravest doubts. I 
presume my readers, after the statements which have been made 
in regard to Papias and his book, will find this hardly credible. 
Does it not betray—I appeal for an answer directly to my read- 
ers—a perfect misconception of what Papias has said of his own 
book, when any one demands from him a testimony respecting 
the Gospel of John? His notices of Mark and Matthew do not 
alter the character of his book as a whole. But it is maintained 
that Papias could have known nothing of John’s Gospel, because 
he does not mention it. Of course, herewith would be gained 
nothing less than a decisive testimony against the genuineness 
of this Gospel; for Papias, the bishop of Hierapolis, resided in 
the vicinity of Ephesus, whence the Gospel of John must have 
gone forth to the world, and the earliest information places the 
martyr-death of Papias at the same time with that of Polycarp; 
that is, in the sixteenth year of the second century. 

Now a more groundless and frivolous affirmation could hardly 
be made, than that the silence of Papias concerning the Gospel 
of John yields “a strong proof against its genuineness.” For, 
in the first place, to bear a testimony concerning John’s Gospel, 
is a matter entirely aside from the plan and object of Papias; 
in the second place, from the circumstance that Eusebius has 
quoted nothing from the book of Papias concerning the Gospel 
of John, we are by no means able to infer that nothing in ref- 
erence to John existed in that book. The notices touching Mark 
and Matthew are not given by Eusebius as testimonies for the 
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genuineness of their Gospels, but on account of particular cir- 
cumstances mentioned in them. Concerning John, therefore, 
and this is the only conclusion yielded by the silence of Eusebius, 
no similar notices were found. But Eusebius is as silent con- 
cerning the writings of Luke and the Pauline Epistles, in citing 
from Papias, as concerning John’s Gospel. Is it not an absurd- 
ity to suppose that Papias knew nothing of all these? Yet this 
absurd affirmation must necessarily be made, side by side, with 
that concerning John’s Gospel. 

But we have not yet mentioned that Eusebius, at the conclu- 
sion of his article concerning Papias, observes that he cited proof- 
texts from the 1st Epistle of John and the 1st Epistle of Peter. 
Does not this make against us, if we deny any significance to 
his silence concerning Luke, Paul, and the Gospel of John? 
No, the reverse. The genuineness of the four Gospels and of 
the Pauline Epistles was doubted by no one in the Church; 
therefore Eusebius could not have conceived the idea of gath- 
ering ancient testimonies to establish it. The case was different 
with the Catholic Epistles, with the Apocalypse, and with the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. To collect ancient witnesses to these 
writings was a matter of importance to him. But may it not 
be alleged that this is a mere arbitrary representation? We 
have at hand two vouchers for the correctness of our view, which 
will entirely exclude the charge of arbitrariness. Of Polycarp’s 
letter to the Philippians, Eusebius (iv: 14) says nothing, except 
that it contains proof-texts from the 1st Epistle of Peter, and 
yet this very letter is full of citations from Paul. In like man- 
ner he proceeds to say (iv: 26), that Theophilus, in his book to 
Autolycus, used the Apocalypse, and makes no mention of the 
fact that these very books distinguish themselves by the citation of 
a passage from John’s Gospel, containing even a mention of the 
name of John. All this a blind zeal against the Gospel of John 
has overlooked. One thing in this connection we must not leave 
untouched. Eusebius then testifies that Papias used the Ist 
Epistle of John. We have already, at an earlier stage, declared 
that upon grounds of the most convincing power, that Epistle 
and Gospel must have had the same author. The testimony of 
Papias to the Epistle is, therefore, at the same time a testimony 
for the Gospel of John. But it must be admitted that, in pro- 
portion as the disciples of a school of criticism which scoffs at 
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all history, pronounces the Pauline Epistles to be spurious, in 
that proportion may be drawn into doubt a point which, apart 
from the most obstinate prejudice, is lifted above all donbt—the 
identity of the author of the 1st Epistle of John and of the Gospel: 

These, then, are our weapons against the above-named school 
of criticism, hostile to our Gospels. The attainment of our end, 
the vindication of the truth scarcely requires any thing further; 
still a final weapon, or rather a whole new arsenal, claims a no- 
tice at our hands. It bears the name of the New Testament 
Textual Criticism. What this name signifies will hardly be intelli- 
gible to all my readers: we must, therefore, by all means make it so. 

The name indicates that science which has to do with the 
sources of the sacred text. The investigation of these sources 
is designed to teach us the history of the sacred text; that is, 
we are in this way to learn what in every period the Chris- 
tianity of the various countries found written in the books which 
contained the New Testament; for instance, what Columban, in 
the sixth century; what Ambrose and Augustine, in the fourth; 
what Cyprian and Tertullian, in the third and second centuries, 
read in their Latin copies of the New Testament; or what the 
Patriarch Photius, in the tenth; Cyril, the bishop of Jerusalem, 
in the fifth; Athanasius, in the fourth; Origen, in the third cen- 
turies, found written in the Greek copies of their times. But 
the highest object of these investigations consists in the recovery 
of the exact expressions and words which the holy Apostles 
either wrote with their own hands, or dictated to the pens of 
their amanuenses. If the New Testament is the most valuable 
and most holy boek in the world, we must certainly esteem it a 
matter of the highest importance to possess all the writings which 
it contains, in their exact text, as they came from the hands of their 
authors, without additions; without omissions, without alterations, 
All this has already been spoken of in the narrative of my own 
journeys of research; we may, therefore, refer the reader to what 
is there said. 

Now, should the reader perchance inquire whether our Luther’s 
German Bible does not then contain the genuine text of the 
Apostles, I may reply both yes and no. Yes, for whatever 
is necessary for the salvation of the soul, is to be found with 
absolute certainty in Luther’s Bible. No, for Doctor Luther 
derived his translations from a Greek text, which, in very many 
passages, stood in need of correction. For this Greek text was 
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no better than could be procured, at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, from manuscripts which were at hand. We have 
already informed the reader that this text has manifold diver- 
gences from the oldest written sources of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth centuries, and therefore must be replaced by a text which 
can vindicate its claim to be the oldest, and therefore the most 
correct. The reproduction of this text, however, is greatly em- 
barrassed by the circumstance that we meet, even in our oldest 
sources, a great variation in the text. They themselves, there- 
fore, are to be closely compared one with another, and the surest 
possible marks are to be sought out which indicate a superiority 
of one to another. 

There is one circumstance of very great importance. It is 
that we are able to prove, with certainty, that the Latin text, as 
it exists in a certain class of ancient manuscripts, which we 
may call the old Latin, was extant and in extensive use in the 
Church in the second century. The text of these old Latin 
manuscripts is at least, in essential points, the same which was 
followed by Tertullian, about the end of the second century, and 
even before him, by the Latin translator of Ireneus. If we 
possessed a Greek manuscript which agreed with this old Latin 
text of the second century, very plainly we should recognize in 
it the Greek text, as it was read in the second century. And 
in this case thus much is clear, that an important step would be 
taken toward finding the original Apostolic text; for it requires 
no proof to show that the text of the second century stands nearer 
to that of the first, than does that of all later centuries. Now, 
such a manuscript has, in fact, been found; it is the manuscript 
from Sinai, which distinguishes itself beyond all others which we 
possess, by an agreement with the old Latin text. We do not 
mean to be understood that the Sinaitic manuscript was con- 
nected by the very closest bond of kindred with that in the 
hands of the old Latin translator in Africa, in the vicinity of 
the present Algiers, (for that was his home), and that other 
manuscripts of similar character were not distributed in other 
parts of Christendom at the same period. On the contrary, the 
oldest Syriac translation, recently discovered, which is hardly 
younger than the old Latin, but which proceeded from an en- 
tirely different region of the Christian world, for the most part 
confirms the same text; as do the testimonies of the Egyptian 
Church fathers of the second and third centuries. 
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But what have we gained from these discussions toward the 
answer of our question? First of all, we must lay stress upon 
this, that as early as the middle of the second century, our four 
Gospels had received a common Latin and a common Syriac 
translation. This proves not only, like the Gospel harmonies of 
the second half of the second century, upon how solid a ‘basis 
the churchly and canonical authority of these four Gospels stood 
at that period; it has also a high significance in reference to 
that debatable question, if we please to call it so, already re- 
ferred to, touching the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. The 
reader will remember that upon the ground of the loose and 
untrustworthy notices of Papias, an inclination has been mani- 
fested to affirm that our Matthew and our Mark are only later 
revisions of the reat Matthew and the real Mark. Against this 
affirmation both the translations above named utter their pro- 
test. At least at the time when they were made, must Matthew 
and Mark, as we possess them, have been regarded as genuine. 
If this is so, then it would be a groundless, idle conceit: to im- 
agine that still, perhaps in the first half of the second century, 
two other books were in use as the genuine Matthew and the 
genuine Mark; for they must already in the earliest time have 
perished without leaving a trace, and the later books, arbitrarily 
derived from them, must, even from that early period forward, 
have been by every one erroneously regarded as the genuine, 
which, nevertheless, had been lost. 

Finally, we have still an inference to draw from the interior 
character of the text of the oldest Greek, Latin, and Syriac 
sources and testimonies above referred to. Notwithstanding 
these present the customary text of about the middle of the 
second century, it may still be clearly shown that even prior to 
this text, there lies an entire history of it; that is, that this text 
had even previously passed from hand to hand, by transcription 
after transcription, and that its original form had suffered injury 
in the process. I must here content myself with simply an- 
nouncing this to my readers as a result of my researches into 
the text, carried through many years, without adducing the 
proofs of it, for which this is hardly the proper place. I must, 
however, affirm it as one of the most important and sure results 
of my labors in the criticism of the text. If no one before me 
has reached it, the reason is to be found in the circumstance that 
the treasure fortunately discovered a few years since at Sinai 
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has thrown a distinct light upon the point. If am right in my 
assurance, in my conviction—and in a more suitable place I shall 
undertake perfectly to establish this—it yields the proposition 
that our four Gospels must have had a circulation in the Church 
from the end of the first century. I am making here no new 
statement to the reader. It serves only to confirm every thing 
which, through my entire essay, I have been presenting and en- 
deavoring to make clear. 

At this point I must conclude. If what I have written should 
fall into the hands of learned opponents, they will say, without 
doubt, that much has been passed by which is important. Oppo- 
sition of this sort I pronounce beforehand to be mere sophistical 
imposture. It is true, indeed, that such persons have known how 
to present misconceptions of the earliest Church history, for 
which themselves alone were responsible, and manifold subtle- 
ties, under an appearance of serious and important truth, and in 
a manner which has very easily entrapped the ignorant. It is 
against such sophistical argumentation that the power of histor- 
ical facts must be summoned. One single ancient, well-estab- 
lished fact has more weight than the most brilliant wit; than all 
the most ingenious conjectures, by whose aid any thing which 
fancy or infidelity prompts may be made of that which happened 
eighteen hundred years ago. 

It is my prayer that what I have written may serve to make 
the reader distrustful when novel explanations, hostile to our 
Gospels, are brought to his notice; when he is informed that all 
the great and glorious things reported in the Gospels touching 
the person of his Savior rest upon ignorance or deception. The 
Gospels, with the Only-begotten of the Father, will endure as 
long as humanity itself; but the discoveries of an overweening 
wisdom, whether of earlier or later date, like exploding air-bub- 
bles shall vanish into nothing. He who has suffered shipwreck 
in the life of faith, and has sunk to the life of the flesh, can 
never endure that others should cling with true, unshaken hearts 
to their Savior. Let not the reader, then, be confounded by the 
loud-echoing tumult. Let him hold the more firmly that which 
he has the more others seek to wrest it away. Think not that we 
are anxious concerning the victory of the truth. For this vic- 
tory One stands pledged, before whom the whole world is noth- 
ing more than a mote. Still it is our duty, according to our 
best ability, conscientiously to bear witness for the Truth. 




























THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY TO COME.* 


Ir orthodoxy may be much too rigid, there is something else 
that may be much too lax. It may be in the nature of bigotry 
that it should fail to do justice to an adversary’s truth; but it 
is in the nature of latitudinarianism that it should fail to do jus- 
tice even to its own truth. There is a maudlin candor, in com- 
parison with which a stout-hearted conviction, though it should 
lead to some intolerance, is manly and brave, 

Far be it from us not to cede even to the assailants of revela- 
tion, whatever praise may be due to them on the ground of their 
truth, their virtue, or their ability. But bold men are not always 
wise. Innovation is fully as likely to be on the side of error as 
on the side of truth. As we have said, if to cleave to the old 
may be anile, to run after the new may be childish. In our 
recent pulpit literature we have some indications, especially in the 
case of a few of our younger men, of a tendency to look for 
models as religious teachers in quarters where it is hardly likely 
the best models will be found. One of the symptoms of such a 
tendency meets us in a certain mannerism of style, which suffi- 
ciently betrays its origin. Another effect of such evil communi- 
cation is observable in a verbose and cloudy method of dealing 
with the distinctive doctrines of the Gospel—so much so, that if 
the nature of these doctrines be not learnt from other sources, 
there is nothing in this new style of exposition to afford you the 
least assistance in attaining to a just conception of them. Nor 
is this all: where such tastes are perceptible, it is commonly 
found that the preacher is much more disposed to dwell on what 
is collateral to the Gospel than upon what is properly of its sub- 
stance ; the sympathy of the preacher being, it would seem, not 
so much with what is really Christian, as with that ethical or 
border truth which is common to Theist and Christian. Men to 
whose public instructions, and to whose utterances from the press, 
this description will apply, should not be surprised if they find 
the impression concerning them to be, that they are seriously the 
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worse for their visits to the schools of the Julianists. The facts 
in this case warrant the inference, that not only the taste of the 
preacher, but that his Christian convictions, and his Christian 
sympathies, have suffered greatly from such intercourse. It was 
not a good day for Christianity when its professed teachers began 
to discourse about it in the pulpits of Alexandria more after the 
manner of the Platonists than after the manner of the Apostles. 

Men may become unfaithful to the essential truth of Chris- 
tianity in two ways—by not presenting it with sufficient promt- 
nence, or by not presenting it with sufficient clearness. In either 
case the result is mischievous. We must be allowed to express 
it as our conviction, that with all men professing to be Christians, 
the writers of the New Testament should be taken as authority, 
not only as to what Christian truth really is, but as to the laws 
of proportion and of distinctness with which that truth should be 
presented. Many of the allusions and illustrations in the pages 
of the New Testament are, no doubt, of a nature to admit of being 
described as local and temporary. But the doctrines set forth 
by the writers of those pages as being THE TRUTH, the SPACE as- 
signed to this special truth in their general teaching, and the 
EXPLICITNESS with which they deliver themselves concerning the 
nature of the truth thus prominently given, these are all facts 
which Christians are bound to interpret, not as being of a merely 
transient significance, but as meant to operate in the way of a 
permanent authority. But there are men who say strange things 
on this subject, some in direct terms, others by the manner in 
which they acquit themselves as public teachers. While profess- 
ing to regard the New Testament as containing a divine reve- 
lation, their language, either in words or in their manner of 
proceeding, is, that it would be a matter of sincere regret with 
them if their friends should suppose them incapable of seeing the 
doctrines of the Gospel in other lights than those in which they 
appear to have been present to the mind of the Apostles, or of 
presenting those doctrines in a manner much less open to excep- 
tion than is the manner observable in the first preachers of the 
Gospel, both as regards the extent in which such themes should 
be introduced in popular discourses, and the kind of language in 
which they should be clothed. Some men take the extreme 
ground in this respect unblushingly; others, of better meaning, 
proceed far in this direction without being alive to what they do 
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really say, by allowing themselves to be thus influenced. What 
is done in this way is done for the most part insidiously, and the 
inexperienced are, perhaps, little sensible to the inroads thus 
silently made on all manly taste and consistency, and on the con- 
victions and feelings that should distinguish them as Christian 
ministers. It is an old policy of the enemy to neutralize what 
may not be superseded, to emasculate what may not be destroyed. 
We fear much less from the open assailants of the Gospel than 
from those who allow themselves to be used as tools in corrupting 
it, in reducing it to a mere name, devoid of its proper substance 
and effect. 

We have a school of theology growing up among us just now, 
which, while distinguished by many excellencies, is open, as we 
think, to a large extent, to the above kind of exception. We 
refer to the class of writers and preachers who may be said to 
be represented by Hare, Maurice, Trench, and Kingsley. These 
gentlemen, while they do not by any means take their place 
among the evangelical clergy, are very far from showing any dis- 
position to substitute the cold ethical teaching of the high-and-dry 
priesthood in the place of the Gospel. Nothing, indeed, could be 
more repugnant to their thinking and feeling than the notion that 
the chief design of the Gospel is to teach the poor to obey magis- 
trates, to touch their hat to the parson, and to be sure never to 
enter a conventicle. Not that these writers are unmindful of the 
bearing of the Gospel on social duties. On the contrary, it is 
one of their characteristics, that they aim to diffuse a Christian 
influence over every thing human. Religion has been made to 
consist too much, in some connections, in the receiving of a cer- 
tain creed, the performance of certain ceremonies, and the culti- 
vation of certain religious affections. But, according to this class 
of divines, there are lying beyond every thing of that nature the 
manifold every-day duties of life, all of which should have their 
relation to Christian motives, and be imbued with Christian 
feeling. The true fruit, it is maintained, of a Christian creed, of 
Christian observances, and of Christian affections, will be, that a 
man’s every doing shall become a part of his Christianity—his 
buying and selling, his marrying and giving in marriage, his 
duties as neighbor, patriot, and philanthropist, being all in them- 
selves, and in the temper in which they are performed, a part of 
his religion. We scarcely need say that we regard this view of 
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the nature of religion as just and Scriptural. It is at once true 
and beautiful. This is to deal with religion as an inward life, not 
as a mere outward manner; as a leaven which should pervade 
every thing, not as a restricted, conventional feeling, affecting few 
things. 

In harmony with this general idea as to the connection—we 
may say the identity—between morality and religion, the writers 
under consideration, while they are bound to be quite as moral 
as they are theological in their teaching, so are they bound to be 
quite as theological as they are moral. Theology with this school, 
accordingly, is no slighted science. Its claims are admitted. Its 
questions are often elaborately treated. It connects itself, in their 
hands, with the erudition and with the philosophical thought of 
the times. In their pages it is never presented as a cold, angu- 
lar orthodoxy, but is ever allied with an elevated and devout 
feeling. There is a degree of poetical beauty and impressiveness 
in their mode of dealing with such topics. The cultivated power 
of perception, the chastened imagination, the affections refined by 
the influence of good taste—all are there. In the effect produced 
we trace much of the better feeling found in the better class of 
evangelical believers, but feelings partaking of more discrimina- 
tion, of more breadth, of more mellowness, and altogether of a 
larger style in its relation both to taste and thinking. 

Concerning the great fact of the world’s depravity, these writers 
express themselves with grave emphasis, at the same time with 
care to avoid the blind, undistinguishing style of denunciation too 
common on that subject. With great emphasis, too, do they pro- 
nounce that the deep need of this world is the need of a remedial 
dispensation of religion of the kind placed before us in the Gos- 
pel. Men, in their view, are every-where more or less conscience- 
smitten, sensible to a state of moral degradation, and casting 
about for some means wherewith to provide against the exigen- 
cies of their condition, every-where devising for themselves false 
gospels, when they have not access to the true. Religious sen- 
timent is thus at the root of all religions. Religious ideas ever 
come up from that source—they are not of priests, nor of law- 
givers, but from humanity. Priests and law-givers may be ob- 
servant of these susceptibilities, and may strive hard to make 
their own uses of them; but they do not create them, they 
can not destroy them. In Trench’s Hulsean Lectures on “The 
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Unconscious Prophecies of Heathendom,” and in Maurice’s Lec- 
tures on “The Religions of the World,’ these views are worked 
out with much learning and ability. In the views themselves 
there is nothing of novelty. Orthodox divines, of the more intel- 
ligent class, have always looked substantially thus on the condi- 
tion of humanity, and on the religions which that condition has 
generated. But the class of writers of whom we speak have 
done better than their predecessors in this field, bringing to the 
cultivation of it much more discrimination than we commonly find 
in our evangelical pulpits, and, at the same time, more warmth 
of imagination and more Christian feeling than will be found in 
the old dry orthodox mode of writing about it. 

As will be supposed, the style of these writers is altogether 
devoid of those Methodist conventionalisms, which come upon us 
so monotonously and so unceasingly from many quarters. It is 
in the main elevated and scholar-like. The only exception is when 
Archdeacon Hare or Mr. Kingsley attempt to express themselves 
in @ manner not natural to them, with a view to the edification 
of the poor. 

But in expressing these opinions, we have said nearly all we 
have to say in favor of this school. Its excellencies are many, 
but they are subject to some heavy drawbacks; and its inconsist- 
encies, of more than one complexion, are such as must impede, 
and in great part frustrate, their great and common object. 

Even their style, though rich and beautiful of its kind, is by 
no means of the best kind for their purpose, whether that pur- 
pose be to affect the popular mind generally, or that portion of 
the more educated classes, who, from their active, alert, inde- 
pendent cast of thinking, are the most likely to go astray on 
religious matters. We have said their style is scholar-like, but 
unfortunately it is so much so as to be fit only for scholars. It 
is the sonorous, lengthy, verbose, half light, half dark sort of 
style which is sure to be acceptable to clergymen, and to others 
with whom reading is a lounge or an amusement, rather than an 
outlay of time and attention, from which an adequate return is 
expected. Every paragraph gives you its gleam of thought, but 
it is as of light traced through darkness. Often, at every avail- 
able halting-place, you feel the need of retracing your steps, that 
you may ascertain what you have learnt or understood from what 
has gone before. But to effect this, you have not unfrequently 
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to do something like translating your author, though what has 
been written is in English; and, when you have so done, your 
patience perhaps is not a little tried on finding how fragmentary 
and how obvious is the thought which this huge, high-sounding 
vehicle of words has been employed to convey to you. This 
may all be very well in drawing-rooms, or in the libraries of 
ladies in rich houses, but it is not easy to conceive of any thing 
less adapted to that impatience of the obscure, the tedious, the 
roundabout, of the much-talk-and-little-work style, which is so 
characteristic of our age. 

Had Luther spoken in tones so softened into music, so much 
in the smooth, subdued, lullaby strain, as we find in the case of 
these gentlemen, we fear that his labors would have tended rather 
to hush the world into a deeper slumber than to have called it 
into wakefulness. The demand of the order of mind among us 
most needing to be brought under the help which these writers 
are otherwise so competent to give is not for a professional style 
of writing, however good of its kind, but for a style which shall 
be natural—natural to religion as to every thing beside. We 
have, of course, in a state of society like ours, many dreamy, 
poetical, sentimental people, who are much more desirous of being 
soothed by melody than of being startled by force; who would 
rather see thought glide before them like beautiful figures, all but 
lost in the silvery clouds through which they float, than see it 
stand out as an object defined and settled, ready, as with a trum- 
pet tongue, to call the indolent to action. The style required by 
the men who are doing the work of our generation, is a style 
which shall be characterized by directness, by clearness, by vivid- 
ness, by force—in a word, a style which shall give you thought 
as a mirror gives you back your countenance, in a manner which 
fits you to see it as a reality, wholly forgetful of the medium 
through which it comes. But this style neither Mr. Maurice nor 
Mr. Trench has realized. They have simply given us the man- 
nerism of an Oxford or Cambridge pulpit in place of the man- 
nerism of our early Methodists, or of our later evangelicals. 
The one thing needful—a pulpit-style which shall not be a man- 
nerism of any sort, but nature—is still to come. When we say 
that this is still to come, we of course merely intend to say that 
it is not now, to any large extent, the style of the pulpit; we do 
not forget the admirable examples of this description supplied by 
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such men as Arnold and Whateley. We should say, also, that the 
taste of which we complain in the writers before named, is mostly 
observable in the more elaborate of their works. In some of Mr. 
Maurice’s sermons it is less perceptible than in his lectures and 
treatises; and in Trench’s volume on the parables, which is occu- 
pied almost wholly in exposition, we trace nothing of the kind. 

We should not omit to observe, that the discourses of all these 
preachers are distinguished from those usually heard in evangeli- 
cal pulpits, as being without any formal indication of plan. The 
scholastic method of division and subdivision has, no doubt, been 
often pushed to a ridiculous extent. But we greatly distrust the 
wisdom of the modern fashion, which seems to proceed upon the 
idea that, if you are to convey your instructions with method, 
the art to be exercised by you is not in giving that method 
clear announcement, but in concealing it from the auditory as 
completely as possible. The conclusion would appear to have 
been, that it is not desirable that the hearer should be at all as- 
sisted by break or halting-place of any kind, and that if he can 
not be sufficiently attentive to retain the connection of a discourse 
without such helps, he deserves to lose it—a conclusion not ex- 
actly in accordance with professions of special solicitude for the 
improvement of the class of minds which are sure to need assist- 
ance in that way and in every other. The natural effect of a 
taste of this sort, where the style of composition is itself flowing 
and monotonous, is to add to that monotony, and, at the same 
time, to expose the preacher to the danger of becoming super- 
ficial and rambling. aults of this latter description are observa- 
ble, and in great part, as we think, from this cause, even in the 
case of the gifted men whose works are now before us. 

But the gravest fault in the writings of this class of divines, is 
in their manner of presenting theological truth. We see not on 
what ground they can be charged with deserting the standard of 
orthodoxy. That they hold in substance the doctrines usually so 
designated we do not doubt; but speaking generally, they do not 
present those doctrines with the requisite clearness, nor do they 
always assign them their due prominence. 

They can not be said to reject the doctrine of the atonement. 
They speak often of Christ as dying for our sins, and of his death 
as a sacrifice—the sacrifice which the old law had so long pre- 
figured. But they never present this doctrine with the largeness 
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and thoroughness wherewith Paul presents it. Its relation to the 
spirituality of the moral law, and to the rectitude of the divine 
government, are themes but lightly touched. The idea of the 
Innocent One sorrowing and dying that the guilty might be par- 
doned, is presented in phrases and general expressions as a great 
fact, but as a fact the depths of which we can not hope to com- 
prehend. In their care to avoid some of the exaggerations of 
orthodoxy in relation to this doctrine, they fail to give us its 
whole truth. Men of cultivated feeling may well be shocked by 
the bargain-making, commercial spirit which some theologians 
have brougiit, in all its arithmetical minuteness, to their exposi- 
tions of this tenet. But in rejecting the coarseness of the fanatic, 
it behooves us to guard against placing ourselves at issue with the 
example which the Apostles themselves have set before us. Paul, 
and Peter, and John speak clearly and fervently in regard to 
this doctrine. In the Epistle to the Romans it is given with 
elaborate development, and given, as we suppose, for our learning. 
But if the references to Christ in his relation to the cross are 
less frequent and less distinct and emphatic than they should be 
in this class of writers, they dwell with much interest on the 
beauty of the Savior’s character, and from the attractive influ- 
ence of so much goodness they expect large results. It is not 
so much the cross as the incarnation that makes the Gospel to 
be what it is to their feeling. Mention is made of the sacrifice 
of Christ, and of help to our weak nature from the Holy Spirit ; 
but it is the beauty of goodness stooping so low, and enduring 
so much, and all this as a manifestation, not simply of the human, 
but of the divine in the human—it is this which calls forth the 
highest admirations of these writers, and is the great instru- 
ment by which they hope to move the hearts of men toward 
goodness. Hence it happens that, without being Unitarians or 
even Arians, there is scarcely any thing in the religious feeling 
of these persons with which a devout Arian, or even a Unitarian 
of the Channing school, might not fully sympathize. The points 
of belief to which such persons would object are so softened, and 
those in which they feel their chief interest are given in such 
lights and such fullness, that the boundaries between orthodoxy 
and something supposed to be very different, almost cease to be 
perceptible. 
We repeat, it would be unjust to charge these gentlemen with 
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having surrendered their orthodoxy, but we feel bound to say that 
their manner of presenting the doctrines of Christianity is not 
Paul’s manner; that over some departments of truth, in respect 
to which he is elaborately explicit, they are as elaborately hazy; 
and that through their whole system, the assimilating element of 
the Gospel, as resulting from the character of Christ, is much 
more prominent than the redeeming element as resulting from 
his death. For ourselves, we are ready to admit that modern 
orthodoxy was open to some improvement in this direction; but 
we regret that religious truth should have been obscured in this 
attempt to make it productive of a deeper religious feeling. We 
covet, most earnestly, all the spiritual influences from the doc- 
trines of the Gospel which these writers aim to realize, but we 
wish to see these influences realized after the apostolic manner, 
by a full, clear, scriptural inculeation of the facts of the Chris- 
tian redemption, and not by such an artistic treatment of them 
as shall throw any one phase of them into undue shadow, out of 
deference to our modern tastes or philosophies. 

Of the manner in which this may be done, we have already 
given some intimation; and it may be proper to advert for a mo- 
ment to a tendency, proceeding from this same souree, to con- 
found the scriptural difference between the natural and revealed, 
and to raise the simply natural virtues of humanity into the place 
of the Christian virtues. Thus, in the sermon in Mr. Kingsley’s 
volume, entitled, “The Work of God’s Spirit,” the whole drift is 
to show that every capacity and possession of man, inasmuch as 
it must come from God, is a part of “the work of God’s Spirit!” 
The work of the Holy Spirit on the soul, as commonly under- 
stood, is glanced at toward the close of the sermon, but the great 
purport of the discourse is as above stated. Surely this is a man- 
ner of attempting to give a religiousness to the whole life of man, 
which is hardly consistent with doing justice to what is distinctive 
of the Gospel, or with a due regard to the manner in which that 
distinctive truth is set forth by the inspired writers. Most proper 
is it that effort should be made to bring men to feel that every 
good gift must have come to them from the Father of lights. 
But is it not possible to do that without losing sight of those 
theological and of those moral distinctions which the writers of 
the New Testament are so careful to keep in view? It would be 
easy to give further illustration to this effect, showing how the 
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spirit of reaction against a frequent narrowness of modern ortho- 
doxy may run into excess of an opposite kind, so as to displace 
an alleged bigotry by a mischievous latitudinarianism. 

But it is time that we should now pass from this estimate of 
the Christian ministry, as it is striving to adapt itself to the 
times, to state in a few direct terms what, in our view, this min- 
istry must be, if the demands of the coming time are to be met 
by it. 

I. We say, then, that the Christian ministry to come must be a 
ministry the doctrine of which shall find its grand utterance in 
the two old words REDEMPTION and REGENERATION. We say 
that such must be the ministry to come, because we believe in the 
destined progress of Christianity, and we sce this agency in the 
order of means necessary to that end. But we say this, also, on 
other grounds, much broader and less open to exception. Any 
thing short of this will not be the message which the Bible con- 
tains—will not be the message which man needs. Nor must there 
be any paralyzing hesitancy as to the fact that such is the mes« 
sage which the book brings to us. The ministry to come must 
be ready with its reasons, of various kinds, for having a mind 
thus made-up on this point; but thus made up it must be. The 
authority which attaches to holy Scripture must be clear and set- 
tled, if it is to be an authority wielded to any purpose. The 
doctrine announced as contained in those Scriptures must be of 
the old compass, embracing the substance of the old views in 
relation to guilt and sin, to redemption and renovation—pointing 
with a steady finger to God’s world above us, into which Paul so 
much longed to enter, and to the devil’s world beneath us, 
which commends itself so little to the taste of some of our mod- 
erns. Men content to preach these doctrines in a dubious, per- 
adventure tone, to a sensuous, luxurious, and skeptical age like 
ours, are the men to do the devil’s work, not the work of God. 
So to preach must be to leave the sensuous to their filth, the 
luxurious to their selfishness, the skeptical to their doubting. 
The men to move other men, must be men who can earnestly 
say, “ We believe, and therefore speak.” 

We commend this course, and we believe this course is to con- 
stitue the strength of the ministry to come—not because the 
theme of the Christian minister is one that does not admit of 
being dealt with in the way of jealous scrutiny, but because it 
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has been so dealt with times and often, dealt with so long, and 
with such results, that we have a right now to look upon it as a 
settled matter, and have a right to speak of it accordingly. .We 
say this in full memory of the endless exceptions that have been 
urged against this theme, and of all the silly boastings we some- 
times hear about the supposed effect of these hostilities. The 
withes have been laid on, but Samson is not bound. Christianity, 
which, according to the Platonists and pagans of the first five 
centuries in its history, was always about to die with the next 
generation, is not yet dead. The faith which Voltairism was to an- 
nihilate, is still in the field, and doing battle there with a stronger 
hand than ever. Each new onslaught has been proclaimed as 
surely the fatal one; but somehow the blow does not perform 
its expected office, the antagonist keeps his footing, and seems 
only more likely than ever to continue to keep it. 

How is this? It is because the strong side of the controversy 
is with us—because, if we may so speak, the humanity of the 
controversy is with us. There is nothing in the world so white 
but that men may reason to prove it black, and that with a suffi- 
cient degree of plausibility to puzzle the wits of the uninitiated. 
It argues great ignorance—an expectation of the monstrous from 
the Almighty—to suppose that if a revelation come to man, it 
must so come as to preclude all ground for objection, or for 
difference of opinion. Moral truth knows nothing of such evi- 
dence. It is not on earth, it is not in heaven, it can never be. 
That infidelity and heterodoxy have their case we admit; but 
that it is, when rightly viewed, in either instance, a good case, 
we deny—deny with no puling hesitancy of speech, but in terms 
the clearest and strongest we can command for the purpose. 

Nor is the strength of evidence on the Christian side the 
strength of mere learning. It is much more a strength derived 
from the consciousness, the experience, the sense of religious want 
in man. Men of research have found this sense of voidness and 
evil, and this consequent feeling of need, every-where in the past. 
They see, also, that every-where this feeling has been putting 
men upon expedients to find a deliverer, who may be to them 
what they can not be to themselves, and a purifier who may do 
for them what they may not do for themselves. The lore to this 
effect which has been brought together by modern scholarship is 
great, and a sort of digest from it has been given of late to our 
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own reading public.* But the very philosophical process of 
reasoning which this digest is intended to sustain, is to the effect, 
that as men were so long and so generally employed in seek- 
ing a gospel in the ancient world, without finding it, all hope 
of our ever finding a gospel to be a fit object for human trust 
must be a delusion! Whatever may be the judgment of some of 
our philosophers, it may, we think, be safely left to the common 
sense of the unsophisticated, every-where, to say whether the 
natural inference in this case be not precisely the reverse of 
that which is thus pressed upon us. It used to be the doctrine 
of philosophers that capacity must imply object, and that where 
a sense of want in man is evidently from his nature, provision 
has been made for that want somewhere in nature. If this be 
not denied—if this law be found to obtain through all gradations 
of existence, from the lowest upward, until we reach the human 
spirit, are we to expect that it will fail there? No. Reason 
affirms that it will not only be in force there, but there more than 
elsewhere. It is manifestly in the nature and condition of man, 
as we know him, that he should feel his need of a deliverer and 
a renovator, as the great want of his being; and all his self-de- 
vised religions, accordingly, will be found to consist, in their main 
features, of so many attempts to construct for himself this needed 
gospel. Now the history of every false gospel, so originated, 
points, with strong presumptive evidence, to the existence of a 
gospel somewhere which is not false. Egypt and Asia, Greece 
and Italy, proclaim to us from of old that this feeling was in 
them, and they relate to us the search they made in the hope of 
finding a provision for it. Hindooism, Buddhism, and our own 
Romanism all proceed, in these latter times, on the same ground. 
The great heart of humanity, through the past and the present, 
is thus imperative in its demands of a gospel—of instruction 
that may lead man to a deliverer and a renovator. Is this lan- 
guage of humanity, so diffused and so imperishable, a lie? Then 
humanity itself is a lie. If our nature be false here, in these 
its most widely-spread and deeply-rooted instincts, where can it 
be true—wherein may we trust it? 

In cleaving to our old truth, then, the truth of a religion 
founded upon the old doctrines of redemption and regeneration, 
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we are not vesting our faith in notions called forth by accidents, 
or in a narrow formula which the peculiarities of race or country 
have originated and fashioned. On the contrary, in so doing, we 
take our stand on ground as broad and as permanent as humanity, 
and we have authority to say to men every-where that the neces- 
sity of our nature, which heaven has permitted, is, as reason 
might suggest, a necessity for which heaven has provided. Surely 
the Being who has given men the capacity to feel that their pres- 
ent condition is degraded and unhappy, has not left them wholly 
without the means of rising to something higher and more felicit- 
ous. Belief in @ gospel existing somewhere for humanity, is the 
most rational of all beliefs; and to believe thus must be, in our 
circumstances, to believe in the Gospel which has come to us 
through the Anointed One as in the “health” designed for all 
nations. 

During the early centuries of the church the controversy raged, 
as we have seen, without ceasing, between a philosophical pagan- 
ism and the Christian faith. But nearly a thousand years fol- 
lowed in which a dominant church tolerated no rival. Those 
years closed with the age of Luther. Since that age changes so 
great have come over the conditions of mind and of society, that 
the old antagonist parties are now fronting each other again upon 
the same battle-field. It is true, we have no reason to expect 
that the modern Julianism will be put down by the arm of the 
civil power. But it is to be remembered that, even in the fourth 
century, that power came in the wake of the Christian victory, 
not in the van of it, and that it would not have come at all, with 
any permanent effect, if it had not come in that order. Now, 
also, as anciently, the Christian may be sure of thus much in 
respect to his antagonists: with all their talk about earnestness, 
there are very few carnest men among them, and with all their 
talk about faith, they have to learn, for the most part, what such 
an exercise of mind, as directed toward any thing above the 
earthly, really means. As arule, loosened from Christianity, they 
settle in nothing. Rejecting that external authority, like their 
precursors in the remote past, they find nothing steady to put in 
its place, and are like sands drifted to a new position by every 
action of the tide. Either they have no convictions, or, in Stirl- 
ing fashion, they get a new supply about every two years. Let 
the men set for the defense of the Gospel preach it—preach from 
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the pulpit and the press—with the manly fullness wherewith the 
Apostles preached it, and with the earnestness to be expected 
from men who feel that it is no fable, and the first memorable 
discomfiture of Julianism will be followed by a second not less 
memorable. 

But it must never be forgotten that the doctrine of the Gospel 
is the doctrine of a ‘Renovator, and the spirituality of feeling 
proper to the preacher of such a doctrine must, after all, be the 
great secret of power in the pulpit. With regard to many of 
his hearers, the minister can not hope to be, to more than a very 
limited extent, an instructor. Not a few of them will be his 
equals, if not his superiors, in general intelligence. But there is 
one high department of influence that will always be open to him. 
It will be within his power, as often as he ascends the pulpit, to 
make himself felt as one giving a hallowed impulse to the thoughts, 
affections, habits, and lives of those who listen to him, causing 
heavenly contemplations to act as an anchor to the heart, and so 
keeping the whole man sure and steadfast. 

II. From our observations elsewhere, it will be seen that we 
fully sympathize with the feeling that the ETHICAL element in 
Christianity has not been inculcated on its just grounds, or in 
its proper breadth, in the general teaching, either of the ortho- 
dox or the evangelical schools, by churchmen or non-conformists. 
In the ministry to come there must be no assigning of reasons 
taken from religion for what is wrong in its own nature; no 
preaching up of creeds or forms, or even of spiritual experiences, 
to the neglect of those virtues of truthfulness, honesty, and kind- 
jiness which society has a right to expect in the every-day con- 
duct of men who profess to be Christians. The pharisaic error 
which once allowed church-going to pass as evidence of piety is 
no longer found available, and the delusion which has allowed 
the profession of a particular creed, and the possession of cer- 
tain religious experiences, to pass as the evidence of sanctity, 
the necessity of such moral virtues as are named above being 
tacitly ignored, that, too, must come to an end. All the natural 
virtues have a basis of their own, and are not to be superseded, 
but strengthened and clevated, by religious influences. ‘This 
doctrine may seem to be one of the most obvious and simple kind, 
but it is one of the hardest things in the world to bring a large 
class of religionists to act as though they understood and believed 
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it. To be a sensualist, in the sense of being a drunkard or an 
impure person, excludes from recognized Christian fellowship ; 
but in a healthy state of religion that effect would follow hardly 
less certainly in the case of the man who is immoral in the sense 
of being insincere, virtually untruthful, virtually dishonest, or 
devoid of all nobleness. In the ministry to come the preachers 
themselves must be men of this order of goodness, and men who 
will dare to insist on it in others. If in the fiery process before 
it, Christianity is to come forth as gold, there must be more, 
much more, done to separate between its pure gold and the dross 
thus adhering to it. In the category of the proscribed must be 
the lusts of the spirit, no less than the lusts of the flesh. 

It may be right to add, that by the healthy moral teaching that 
will be demanded from the ministry to come, we mean something 
other than the feeling which often finds its outlet in speeches or 
pamphlets on prison discipline, against capital punishment, against 
the evils of war, or in the talk which seems to regard the for- 
giveness of injuries as the beginning and the ending of Christian 
morality. Let the wise and humane be done, say we, in relation 
to all these things, but let not our morality come to be of that 
morbid kind which spares the wrong in sparing the wrong-doer, 
which does dishonor to virtue by making light of vice, and which 
overlooks the fact that as are the reasons which bind us to love 
the good, such are the reasons that bind us to hate the evil. 
The Christian spirit is a spirit of truth and a spirit of rectitude, 
and it is not to be a spirit of love at the cost of either of these. 
Consideration for the infirmity of sinners is a Christian duty ; and 
so is that deeply-principled repugnance to sin, without which to 
pretend that we approve of the government of God, as before us 
either in providence or revelation, must be to utter the language 
of self-deception or of hypocrisy. 

III. With regard to the stYLE and MANNER which must charac- 
terize the ministry to come, our idea is simple. It must cease to 
be professional—it must become natural. All that we could wish 
to say on this subject is included in that statement. We are far 
from wishing that the language of Scripture should not be fre- 
quently heard from the lips of the preacher. If the commerce 
of his spirit with the writers of the New Testament be what it 
should be, intimate and habitual, it will be sure to be thus with 
him. ‘Their words will often come with their thoughts, their man- 
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ner with their matter. But the nomenclature of the New Testa- 
ment, really peculiar to it, goes within a small compass. In its 
general style it differs from the usual style of the scholar only in 
the degree in which that style needs to become different if it is 
to possess fitness for popular instruction on any subject. It is 
remarkable that a book which is ours to make us acquainted with 
the sublimest truths that have ever commended themselves to 
the human mind, is a book characterized, almost from begin- 
ning to end, by the exceeding simplicity and naturalness both of 
its language and its illustrations. It is said that the greatness 
of genius is in nothing more conspicuous than in the fact that it 
generally utters its greatest things without any apparent effort, 
and without seeming to be aware of their greatness. In the 
writings of the Apostles, and in the records of His teaching who 
was greater than they, the man of taste must often have felt the 
beauty of this peculiarity, this total absence of any thing like a 
straining for effect, or of a conscious attempt to give a shade 
either of artificial brilliancy or of artificial mystery to truth. 
We so feel the natural in these writings as never to think of 
meeting with any thing else. Admirable models! How little in 
the manner of the great sermons of our great preachers ! 

Young men who begin to get some acquaintance with the hard 
words of philosophy, and with writers who are accounted great 
because they indulge in a tumid Ciceronian style of expression, 
are sometimes tempted to take scientific phrases and imitations 
of such a style into the pulpit, the effect of which is just to tell 
every body that, in respect to aptness for teaching, their baby- 
hood is still upon them. Men, finished men, though they may 
have spent much time in class-rooms, never so express themselves 
as to suggest that they were ever there; and though well up in 
authors who write in a stately style, very well suited to stately 
people, you never hear them talk after that fashion, and rarely 
do you find them teaching or writing according to such models. 
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THE THEORY OF AN INCARNATION WITHOUT A FALL* 


WE purpose to sketch occasionally the scope of recent discus- 
sion among continental divines on the Incarnation, and to throw 
some of their favorite speculations into the crucible. One of 
these, to which we shall devote the present article, is the theory 
that an Incarnation would have taken place without a Fall. 

It may be proper at the outset, however, to refer more gener- 
ally to continental opinion on the whole subject. From the first 
the Reformed Church acted, as we can not but regard it, a wiser 
part than the Lutheran, on the doctrine of the Incarnation. She 
encamped on the patristic theology, and made it her own. The 
Lutherans, under the influence of ubiquitarian prejudices, and to 
vindicate their position, were for progress, and committed them- 
selves to views on Christ’s person which can no longer be main- 
tained. 

Calvin wisely held that further progress on this question was 
impossible; and, instead of entering on a voyage of discovery, 
acted upon the principle that the conclusions of the patristic 
theology, and in particular, the definitions of the Council of 
Chalcedon, were exhaustive. The great writers of England, 
whose attention has specially been directed to the person of 
Christ—Bull, Pearson, Waterland—acted upon the same principle. 
They were right. Of what use was a vague and aimless search, 
when the truth was, in reality, achieved in the early centuries? 
If opinion were in solution again, would it not, after a time, crys- 
tallize in the same or nearly the same form? Why should all be 
thrown loose again, as if nothing certain were attained, nothing 
on which the mind could repose? After the discussions of four 
centuries, it had become clear that conscience finds no resting- 
place till, so to speak, the deity and humanity of Christ equally 
enter into their rights. In no formula, where full provision is 
not made for both, that is, where they are not equally and com- 
pletely recognized, can the spiritual mind, acquainted with the 
teaching of Scripture, find satisfaction and repose. But that 
formula was found; and the Reformed Church entered into these 





* From the British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 
(267) 
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attainments as at once safe and felicitous. We have always re- 
garded this as a happy event for her, and a mark of true wisdom. 
In the decisions of Chalcedon she could rest, and any progress 
since made within her pale on this great theme has not been 
gained by throwing opinion loose again, nor by indulging a ran- 
dom course of innovation, but by grounding the truth thus won 
more deeply in the doctrine of sin, from which it is best reflected, 
and by organically connecting it with the entire plan of salva- 
tion, which presupposes the great truth of the Incarnation at 
every point. 

The Lutherans adopted a different course. They contended 
from the first for an advance. They regarded the position in 
which the Reformed Church found it safe to rest as unsatisfac- 
tory, and argued that the form of doctrine and the course of 
thought, which came down as an inheritance from the early cen- 
turies, was already overcome in the progress of opinion to which 
they thought it necessary to give the rein.* Their ubiquitarian 
theory, in a word, would not harmonize with it; and hence, we 
think, may be explained their present difficulties, and the straits 
to which they are now reduced by the course of speculation. 

The principal topic that has occupied, and continues to occupy 
the attention of divines on the continent, since the revival of a 


sounder theology, is the person of Christ. But whether we look, 


at their “Lives of Jesus,” numerous and of various merit, or at 
works which aim at a dogmatic exhibition of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, it can not be said that any thing has as yet appeared, 
in the entire range of German theology, which can be accepted 
as a satisfactory and all-sided discussion of the question. The 
reconstruction of this doctrine, the central one of all theology, to 
which, as to a converging point, modern thought turned by an 
nner necessity, has met with many disturbing influences; and 
there is, by no means, that fullness of statement or success which 
leaves us nothing to desire. Nor is the cause of this difficult to 
trace. The breaking up of the old Lutheran theology, committed 
to positions no longer tenable, and which its most enlightened 
advocates are now forced to modify; and the Pantheistic phi- 
losophy, amid the atmosphere of which the discussions were car- 

* See Thomasius’s Christi Person und Werk, part II. 

{ Thomasius’s Dogmatik furnishes a striking proof of the breaking up of 
orthodox Lutheranism. He is in inextricable embarrassment. 
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ried on, go far to explain the taint which is found in their best 
works on the person of Christ. Opinion has, no doubt, advanced, 
and may be said to have entered on its second stage, and per- 
haps the more critical one of the two—that of formulas and 
definitions. 

The first stage, which may be termed that of new spiritual life, 
was passed in a constant collision with Pantheism. During this 
period we find on every side a strenuous and, on the whole, a not 
unsuccessful vindication of the great truth, that the Incarnation 
took place in one historic individual, as contrasted with the deep 
untruth that the race, as such, is God-man. The theory, in oppo- 
sition to which Christian divines were forced to recast their think- 
ing and phraseology on this subject, ascribed to Jesus nothing 
beyond the discovery of an idea. It asserted a universal incar- 
nation. This anti-Christian philosophy allowed to Jesus of Naz- 
areth only the possession of a humanity like our own, and the 
consciousness of God-manhood, which it set forth as a self-sub- 
sisting relation between God and man. Admitting that this idea 
dawned on the consciousness of Jesus first among the sons of 
men, it at the same time maintained that we could not affirm of 
any historic personage that he was God-man in a peculiar sense, 
orin any way above his felllows. He was just what all men are, but 
was only first aware of it. According to this notion, with which 
Christianity is eternally at war, and which outrages the deepest 
Christian feelings, a God-man, in the Scriptural sense, exists not; 
the unique character of Jesus ceases; he sinks down to the level 
of other men, with this single distinction above the others, that 
on his mind first dawned the discovery or the consciousness that 





he was what all others are—God-man. But of this our modern 
Pantheists, forsooth, claim also to be conscious, and in an equal 
measure. 

The great aim of believing theologians, and, in a word, of all 
possessed of a Christian consciousness, was to establish, in oppo- 





: sition to this, that the Incarnation took place in a historic person, 
‘ and in one only; and that he comprehended in himself a body, 
f a multitude who have his life abiding in them. It was maintained 
i as the deepest conviction of the Christian mind, that instead of 
p being one among his fellows, Jesus was the everlasting Head of 
7 a company who find redemption and life in him. All doctrine 


was now made to bear an immediate reference to Christ. This 
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epoch, during which theology in all its departments was connected 
with the personal Redeemer, was the period of fresh life, sin and 
redemption being the prominent thoughts. Much of that fresh- 
ness of thought and feeling attaching to the modern Christology 
is coincident with this period. Neander, who may be regarded 
as the impersonation of this epoch, never went further. It is 
true, indeed, that the exhibition of the Incarnation as a subject 
of thought, or as doctrine in a rounded form, was by no means 
complete, nor perfectly accurate. But the faith of the heart was 
sound. Without doing much, scarcely any thing, in the way of 


° 


definitions and formulas, they were content to view the Incarna- 
tion in connection with life, redemption, and union to God, of 
which it is the source. That a fresh influence, like a new tribu- 
tary stream, was poured into theology and the church by means 
of this tendency, can not be questioned. For it is not too much 
to say, that wherever thought is in any definite way fixed upon 
this capital article of Scripture, wherever, as in the instance to 
which we have referred, the Incarnation is held in faith, and re- 
garded as the deep ground of union to God, of life and recon- 
ciliation, it will be found that a renovating influence is shed both 
over doctrine and Christian activity, even though the scientific 
statement of the doctrine is not wholly correct or given in a 
rounded form. 

While it is admitted that all who thus regard the Incarnation 
receive in their measure the saving benefits, it is not the less 
true that a misconception on this capital article of Christianity 
is not innocuous. The history of opinion in all ages, and in 
every quarter, too plainly attests this. Nor is the mischief of an 
error upon such a topic soon removed, the very sacredness of 
the theme putting a restraint on innovation and a reconstruction 
of the truth, when a definite view has once taken form in the 
community. An urgent necessity must exist fora change. This 
makes us all the more regret the fact, that Pantheistic influences 
are not yet removed, nor Pantheistic elements yet purged from 
the Christology of Germany. At this day they are, to no small 
extent, still found in it. 

One of these offshoots of Pantheism is the mode in which the 
NECESSITY OF THE INCARNATION is commonly put in the theology 
of Germany. That the Incarnation was necessary is admitted 
all sides, but not unfrequently on grounds to which decided 


or 
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objection must be made. The exceptionable view to which we refer 
is, that the Incarnation would have taken place though no si 
had entered to disturb the harmony of the universe. This favor- 


ite speculation of the modern theology can no longer be ignored. 
Though it was thought, in the past periods of the Protestant 
Church, that the theory had passed away with the Scholasticism 
of medieval times, where it had its seat, it has, in our day, re- 


appeared abroad and at home,* and obtained a wider acceptance 
than at any former period. So generally is it held by the leaders 
of theological opinion, and so seductive and forcible is the form 


* Dean Trench expresses himself thus: “It behooves us, indeed, to speak with 
hesitation and modesty on a matter like this. Had there been no fall, the con- 
ditions under which that transcendent manifestation of love and of honor done 
to man must have taken place, would, of course, have been infinitely different. 
- . . But the thing itself, we may reverently believe, would not the less have 
been. They only reaffirm what has been the conviction of many theologians, 
in all times, who are persuaded that the Headship of the race of man would 
have pertained to Him not the less, to whom all Headship of men or of angels 
rightly appertains; all things in heaven and in earth being recapitulated in 
Him; since only in this recapitulation could the race of Adam have attained 
the end of its creation, the place among the families of God, for which from the 
first it was designed. 

“Tn this view, the taking on himself of our flesh by the eternal word was no 
make-shift to meet a mighty, yet still a particular, emergent need; a need 
which, conceding the liberty of man’s will, and that it was possible for him to 
have continued in his first state of obedience, might never have occurred. It 
was not a mere result and reparation of the fall, such an act as, except for that, 
would never have been, but lay bedded at a far deeper depth in the counsels of 
God for the glory of his Son, and the exaltation of that race formed in his image 
and his likeness. For against those who regard the Incarnation as an arbitrary, 
or as merely an historic event, and not an ideal one as well, we may well urge 
this weighty consideration, that the Son of God did not, in and after his ascen- 
sion, strip off this human nature again; he did not regard his humanity as a 
robe, to be worn for awhile and then laid aside, the convenient form of his 
manifestation, so long as he was conversing with men upon earth, but the fit- 
ness of which had with that manifestation passed away. So far from this, we 
know, on the contrary, that he assumed our nature forever, married it to him- 
self, glorified it with his own glory, carried it as the form of his eternal sub- 
sistence into the world of angels, before the presence of his Father. Had there 
been any thing accidental here, had the assumption of our nature been an after- 
thoughi (I speak as a man), this marriage with the Son of God with that 
nature could scarcely be conceived. He could have hardly so taken it, taken 
it, that is, forever, unless it had possessed an ideal as well as a historic fitness, 
unless preéstablished harmonies had existed, such harmonies as only a divine 
intention could have brought about between the one and the other.-—ive Ser- 
mons preached before the University of Cambridge. London, 1837. 
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in which it is put by many whose zeal and faith are not less dis- 
tinguished than their position in theology, and we think it high 
time to challenge the questionable shape in which it comes, and 
to test its merits before it forces its way, with other too-readily- 
admitted notions from the same quarter, to a place among our 
English beliefs. It is a position that goes far to vitiate every 
department of truth, whether we turn our thoughts to anthro- 
pology or christology, when the necessity of the Incarnation is 
deduced, as it commonly is by German divines, from the NATURE 
oF Gop or from the IDEA OF HUMANITY, and not from the fact 
that man, disunited from God, was to be restored in the exercise 
of FREE AND SOVEREIGN LOVE. Our modern divines think that 
they have found a deep truth, and intend, by the use they make 
of it, to underprop the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation. 
But it is a thought borrowed from the influences of Pantheism ; 
and though there are different forms in which it is presented, in 
all of them it is alike objectionable.* 

To adduce one phase of it: it is held that the idea of humanity 
is to be apprehended as God-manhood, and that, to give realiza- 
tion to this idea, it was necessary that the archetype should ap- 
pear. And then it is set forth as man’s destiny to display this 
unity of God and man. The Incarnation is thus not viewed in 
connection with the doctrine of sin, which is the only rationale 





* The German divines of note who express themselves against this theory are 
the exceptions, the testimony being so general in its favor. Kurtz, in the last 
edition of his work, “The Bible and Astronomy,” has given it up. J. Mailer 
and Thomasius express themselves decidedly against it, the former being directed 
to go against the current by his deeper views of the doctrine of sin (see Deutsclie 
Zeitschrift, 1853, No. 43), Thomasius standing on the old Lutheran orthodoxy, 
Philippi, too, has intimated (in his introduction to his Kirchliche Glaubenslehre) 
his opposition to the theory. 

But the great body of the German divines who have been influenced by Schlei- 
ermacher confess to it with almost one voice. The ablest advocate in favor of 
it is Dorner, in his great work on the Person of Christ—a magazine of learn- 
ing equal to Petavius’s, exhibiting all that has been done both in patristic and 
Protestant theology in historical succession, with all the distinctive landmarks 
in the development of the doctrine. This great work from one of the greatest 
of modern divines, to which wo shall have occasion afterward to refer more at 
large in subsequent articles, advocates this theory with the greatest energy. 
(See Entwickelungegeschichte der Lehre der Person Christi, vol. ii, 430 and 
1244), Ebrard (Dogmatik, vol. ii. 95, ete.), Martensen (p. 171, Ist ed.), Liebner, 
Lange, Schmid, Rothe, Ehrenfeuchter, Chalybius, etc., etc., all eagerly contend 
for it as an undoubted fundamental truth. 
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and ground of all Christian truth, but looked upon as a necessary 


fact. It is exhibited as the completion of man’s creation: Christ 
is the blossom of humanity; and the end contemplated by Christ’s 
coming in the flesh is the realization of the idea of man, the 
same thing being repeated in every member of that new humanity 
which was to run on from that day to the end of time. 

Though there is a certain truth underlying all this extravagance 
of speculation, just as some neglected phase of truth is in almost 
every error which happens to win its way to men’s approval, yet 
the deep and dangerous untruth of such a theory lies upon the 
surface. Man was never intended to be ought else than a crea- 
ture made in the likeness of God, a dependent creature, without 
any thing approaching to God-manhood or identity of essence 
with the God-man. ‘That is the only true idea of humanity; and 
where it is not admitted, these high-sounding phrases, which lift 
up man to a superhuman elevation, in the same proportion do 
dishonor to the God-man. Humanity as such never was, and 
never can be, even in the highest perfection that awaits it, an 
Incarnation; and the Christian consciousness of all the redeemed 
would be violated in the most tender part by any thing akin to 
such a thought. The theory is contradicted, too, by the fact that 
no believer ever arrogated the consciousness of God-manhood, and 
that it never was, or could be warranted by any thing in the 
Christian Church. That view to which we have adverted, as 
making Christ and us one, was Schleiermacher’s theory. It is 
false, deeply false. 

But even where the Schleiermacher Christology is surmounted, 
in a great degree—and in men like Dorner, Lange, Liebner, it is 
surmounted—the theory in question still substitutes a wholly false 
conception of man’s created state. If we suppose, according to 
the theory in question, the necessity of an incarnation to make 
humanity correspond to its idea, what does this involve? It re- 
flects on the perfection of that nature in which our race was 
created. It implies that it was imperfect in its constitution and 
adaptation to the end designed; and that it could not with its 
native powers, though exerted to the utmost, and with the divine 
aids within its original sphere, complete its destiny. If there 
still remains an extraordinary intervention to supplement and 
carry to completeness the act of creation which, by the supposi- 
tion, was imperfect not merely in degree but in kind—that is, 
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not as requiring a fuller development into the perfection of its 
capacities, but deficient in its very nature—then every thing is 
seen through a distorted medium. If imperfection, to such a de- 
gree, attached to the creation in its original and normal state, if 
it did not already correspond to its idea, though capable of 
further progress, reason would be staggered. It would be impos- 
sible to speak of the whole as “very good, or to vindicate the 
ways of God to man. This mode of viewing man’s original con- 
dition has a tendency to introduce a new gospel. Christ becomes 
the perfected creation, the ideal of the creation which, till his day, 
remained incomplete; the Rationalistic notion that man was 
formed in a rude, untutored state, and that he, step by step, ad- 
vanced in an ascending scale, is but reéchoed, and the whole is 
reduced to a natural process. We may speak of nature, but not 
of grace; for the Son of God, in his incarnation, is no longer 
the Restorer of the lost, but the Perfecter of the imperfect. All 
is thus natural process, but not redemption. From such a mode 
of viewing the Incarnation, we find a certain phraseology becom- 
ing current, viz., that humanity is anew created in Christ; a 
phrase, true in the sense of restoration to its ideal through the 
power of regenerating grace; but as used by Archdeacon Hare, 
and certain writers of that school, that is, in the sense of a phys- 
ical creation, it dislocates every thing, introducing a scheme of 
thought that breaks loose from Biblical conceptions, either of the 
first creation or of the new creation in Christ. This is too self- 
evident to need proof. 

We can not dissemble the impression that, under this airy 
speculation and the high-sounding words in which it deals, we 
find a perilous deviation from the truth. We not seldom find 
men by means of it avoiding the offense of the cross. Accord- 
ing to the Biblical view, which represents the historical appear- 
ance of the Son of God and his sufferings as conditioned by sin, 
there is no room for giving any sort of double foundation to the 
Incarnation. There is not first a natural necessity, and then a 
peculiar modification by sin. That stupendous fact is a means to 
an end worthy of such a cost, but not necessary except on the 
supposition of sin, and that mankind was to be redeemed. The 
Incarnation and the Cross are inseparable; but they are both 
means to an end. The expiation of sin, the vindication of divine 
justice, the meritorious obedience to be rendered to the law, are 
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the grand and only rationale of that infinite condescension which 
is displayed in the Incarnation and the Cross. 

But the modern Christology, in many cases, looks askance, and 
with no full surrender of heart at the great work of atone- 
ment, for which the Son of God took the flesh. It seemed neces- 
sary, therefore, to find some other ground for the Incarnation; 


and a natural necessity, founded in the very constitution of things 
in creation, was sought as a basis on which to place that indis- 
pensable and distinctive doctrine of Christianity. The pro- 
pounders of this theory seem to have felt that some ground or 
reason must be found for this stupendous fact; and in order to 
obviate the appearance of having an incarnation which accom- 
plishes nothing that could not as well have been won without it, 
and to escape from the gratuitous and the arbitrary that must 
otherwise attach to this great truth, they needed another incar- 
nation, not of grace, but of nature; not of redeeming love, but 
of natural process. This hollow substitute has been sought. 
Another foundation has thus been found. But if the church were 
to accept that view of the Incarnation, and give this great truth 
not a single but a two-fold ground, the inevitable result would be, 
and that, too, not far off, that the atonement, instead of being 
the principal object, would be reduced to a very subordinate and 
secondary matter in this great transaction. The whole question 
would thus turn on the manner of the incarnation, and not on 
the thing itself. If it must be brought about in the course of 
nistory, and if it is viewed as springing either from a necessity 
in God, or to give a realization to the idea of humanity, the his- 
toric Incarnation is only the accomplishment in one peculiar way 
of a result which must have taken place in any case. But if it 
flow from some inner necessity, what becomes of free divine 
love? and love ceases to be, if it is not free. Where is the self- 
moving, uncaused, sovereign exercise of that divine love to the 
fallen race of man? It is obvious that, to speak either of the 
creation, or of the incarnation, as necessary to God, is in a 
manner to affirm that his happiness was incomplete in himself 
without them, or to hold that the exercise of his goodness was 
controlled by something not unlike the heathen fate. 

From this point of view, we can easily obviate the objection to 
the ordinary view advanced by Scotus, and repeated with one 
voice by all the modern defenders of the theory. They consider 
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it unworthy of so glorious a work of God that it should be 
ushered in only by occasion of sin, and allege that this is to 
make it occasioned,* fortuitous, accidental, arbitrary. We might 
at the threshold meet all this by asking, What possible applica- 
tion can such terms have to the free manifestation of divine love, 
which, surely, is under no necessary law? Is not this to live in 
a cloud-land of terminology, with no corresponding ideas? Is it 
not the very tyranny of nomenclature, or its pedantry, as the 
case may be? But looking at the thing itself, we can not but 
affirm that it is no disparagement to the Incarnation, to view it 
as brought about by the occasion of sin, though it was by no 
means caused by sin. Though the greatest work of God, it is 
still but a work or deed, which can, therefore, be compared with 
the creation or any other divine act ab extra. 

If the Incarnation is not to be viewed as ushered in by occa- 
sion of sin, or, in other words, among the category of MEANS for 
the production of a certain result, there is no other alternative 
than to view it as an END. And is it a safe mode of contem- 
plating it, to consider it as an ultimate object in itself, as an end 
for the ever-blessed and self-complete God? The scholastics, who 
took this view of the matter, and especially Wessel,+ sect forth 
the self-manifestation of the Son of God, or the exhibition of the 
most perfect Being in his divine and human nature united, as the 
ultimate design of the Incarnation. It was thus represented as 
sought for its own sake, or an object for Christ himself. But 
though this act, like every other, will redound to Christ’s glory, 
and show forth the riches and wisdom and knowledge of God, it 
is to think unworthily of God to make it an end. Such a no- 
tion tends all too surely to the conclusion that it is of the nature 
of God to become incarnate, and thus destroys the grace of the 
Incarnation. To affirm that either the creation or the incarna- 
tion is necessary to God is pantheistic. There was no incom- 
pleteness or unsatisfied want in the blessed God, which rendered 
any thing external a necessity to him. And it is not too much to 
say, that if the speculative defenders of this theory looked with 
less favor on Sabellianism, and realized the intercommunion in 





* Ergo Christus est bonum occasionatum; 7. e. occasione peccati datum. 
Scotus quoted by Quenstedt. 
+See Ullmann’s “ Reformers before the Reformation.” 
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which the Father and Son dwelt from eternity, they would not so 
readily speak of any outward thing as necessary to God. A 
right conception of God’s completeness in himself, as the ever- 
blessed one, and of the ineffable complacency and love in which 
the persons of the Godhead dwelt before the world was, will al- 
ways remind us that there was no unsatisfied want in him which 
the world was necessary to fill, The communicative goodness of 
God is free, and equally so is the Incarnation. There was a 
divine fitness that the infinite fullness in God should act itself out, 
and find an outlet in creation; but that arose from no want within, 
and no cause without. And so, too, the Incarnation arose from 
no inner want, but was the free and self-moved act of the Eter- 
nal Son. It would not be love if it were not free. That the 
Incarnation, however stupendous in itself, is but a means to an 
end, and not an ultimate object in the divine economy, is a posi- 
tion which we must hold, if we would not open the way for that 
false and perilous thought to which we have adverted. But this 
relation of means to end is not to be brought within the sphere 
of ordinary thought, as if, in this case, the end must needs be 
greater and the means subordinate. 

Nothing short of such means, costly and stupendous as it is, 
sould suffice to bring about the end designed. And from the in- 
effable greatness of the means, as well as the end itself, it is 
called “so great salvation,” (Heb. ii.) The problem was, How a 
guilty creature could appear not guilty, how the partition-wall 
of human enmity, on the one side, and of divine wrath, on the 
other, could be so removed that divine love could go freely forth, 
and man be once again the habitation of his Maker. This, more- 
over, was to be effected in such a way, that what had been the 
greatest wrong should be the occasion of the greatest glory, and 
God be more glorious in saving than in condemning. The end 
contemplated was, how every attribute of God should be magni- 
fied, the persons of the Trinity honored, and every want of man 
so fully met, that from the broken fragments of the first vessel 
another should be formed, with larger capacities of happiness and 
glory. If so great good could be educed from so great evil, if 
man, once estranged from the love of God, could, in harmony 
with the divine claims and the honor of the law, be made to stand 
in a still closer union to him, and be brought from the deepest 
misery to bask anew in the beams of divine love, with a nearer 
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intercourse and a more absolute dependence than if no fall had 
been, who shall say that, though this is brought about by occa- 
sion, it was not an END worthy of God?* And though the means, 
and, so far as we know, the only means, involved the stupendous 
fact, that the Son who was in the Father’s bosom should be put 
in the sinner’s place, a substitute to bear his guilt and undertake 
his duties, which he could only be by becoming man, and thus 
uniting God and man, till in his one person the objective restora- 
tion of mankind was complete, who shall say that this is occa- 
sioned, fortuitous, arbitrary, unless “it possess an ideal as well as 
an historic fitness?” (Trench.) This historic mode of viewing the 
matter, gave origin to that phrase of the Latin hymn, though it 
is somewhat overdone and extravagant: “O felix culpa, que talem 
ac tantum meruit habere Redemptorem.” When Dean Trench 
argues for his ideal view from the fact that the Son of God as- 
sumed our nature forever, “not to be worn awhile and then laid 
aside,” he might have applied the same thought to another work 
of God—the Creation. God will not annihilate the creation, as if 
he had made it to glorify himself awhile, and then to pronounce 
its extinction. But we do not, on that account, say that the crea- 
tion was a necessary act. 

The main argument for this theory, however, is derived from 
the Headship of the human race. By Martensen, and all the de- 
fenders of this opinion, it is contended that if the Logos had not 
become man, the human race would have been without a point of 
union, without a Head; that there would have been wanting an 
actual mediator to lead over our race from a relation of created 
dependence to that of spiritual freedom, and raise them from the 
grade of natural life to perfection. Where this language is cor- 
rect, and not disfigured by the modern philosophy, as it too 
plainly is, it is an argument from what is not conceded. It as- 
sumes what we must deny; viz., that nature, as it is, still remains 





* Dorner, who sees every thing in connection with his favorite theory, says 
groundlessly: “ Whoever saw in the Incarnation the perfection of humanity, or 
a greater boon given in Christ than was forfeited in Adam, recognized, at least 
in its premises, the necessity of the Incarnation in the eternal idea of the world.” 
(Entwickelungsgeschichte der Lehre der Person Christi, vol. ii. 435.) So little 
ground is there for such a conclusion, that it may be affirmed that every one 
who has pondered Rom. vy. 12-21, or reflected at all on the permission of evil 


in the world, must have come to this view. (Comp. Confession of Faith, 6, 1.) 
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very much in its normal state, imperfect, indeed, but not disor- 
ganized. Whether we think of distance from God or of disunion 
between the members of the race, the disunion is the fruit of sin. 
The bond to God being dissolved, a severance from each other 
followed. But the fact that humanity is again united in one 
body, by being recapitulated or gathered together in one Head, 
may be said to throw light on man’s original condition. Why 
may we not conclude that, according to the constitution of things, 
humanity had its standing in the Son of God as its Archetype, 
Head, and Lord? And if this is so, as Seripture clearly indi- 
rates, mankind was not constituted without a point of union, with- 
out a Head. Every person who has reflected on man’s original 
condition, must have come to the conclusion that the Son of God, 
apart altogether from the Incarnation, stood in a close relation 
to man as his Head. 

To assign Adam his due place, as the counterpart of the second 
Adam, while we contend also for the other side of the truth, 
that humanity stood in the Son, is confessedly a difficult problem. 
We content ourselves with two things which come out, all too 
plainly to be questioned (1), the recapitulation of all things in 
the Son, by the constitution of nature, (Col. i: 15, 16); and then 
(2), that the race was in Adam, so as to be all that one man, 
(Rom. v. 12.) Beyond these two points, we will not permit our- 
selves to theorize. We are canvassing a theory as not legitimate, 
and it becomes us ourselves to stop where Scripture stops. But 
while we do not intend to fashion into a scheme what Scripture 
leaves indefinite, or to affirm aught that is left obscure, the two 
points to which we have referred enter, undoubtedly, into the 
original constitution of things. And they are found in a new 
combination in the second Man, the Lord from heaven. 

Some, not content with accepting these two elements, put them 
into a system, and affirm that the Logos was the internal bond 
of union, and that the patriarch Adam was the external bond. 
Thus Thomasius, who views the matter in this light, maintains 
that the race would have developed itself normally from Adam, 
and that around him all the individuals, families, and tribes into 
which it branched would have been again conjoined in unity. 
We can not but feel that such a supposition assigns more than 
can well be assigned to a creature. ‘There can be no doubt that 
the sinless life of Adam would have been reproduced in the 
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numan family, just as the organic ruin of our whole nature now is 
by his fall. But still the great Archetype to whose image the 
race would have been conformed was the Eternal Son, “ the first- 
born of every creature,’ who would\have apprehended man in 
all his powers, and carried on the development of his capacities 
through the Spirit, till he stood forth in his perfection both in 
body and soul. While standing in Adam as that one man, the 
race would no less have been conscious of being in the Arche- 
type, from whom the stream in divine life flows down through 
time and eternity. And these two elements, though in a different 
manner, are combined in the second man. 

From this point of view, it is easy to dispose of Dorner’s main 
objection to our view of man’s relation to the Head of the human 
race. He argues as if the question at issue were reduced to this: 
Did God will man to be an organism, placed, therefore, in con- 
nection with a Head, in which the unity is as actually realized as 
the abiding diversity of individuals, or did he design mankind to 
be a loose mass of beings? This is just another case of arguing 
from nature, as it now is, as if that were its normal state. The 
race never was or could be such a granulated mass. Though 
Miiller concedes this as the original divine idea of humanity, such 
a notion is altogether contrary to the idea of the Gospel, as a 
restoration. We deprecate the concession that mankind was, 
according to its idea, a mere heap of unconnected individuals, a 
mere sand-heap, and not an organic unity. The idea of humanity, 
as may be proved by a variety of arguments, is that of a unity 
in multiplicity, constituting an organic body with its various mem- 
bers supplementing one another in a living head; and an accurate 
view of nature, as it is, suffices to prove this. The rich variety 
of gifts with which the Christian Church has been adorned, and 
which are called forth in every age to ennoble and edify her, are 
only natural endowments distributed in the amplest profusion. 
They are not properly grace, but mental gifts with which men 
are created, and are, therefore, in the man before he is united to 
Christ, the Church’s Head. And this sufficiently proves that man 
was originally created to be an organism. The Son of God would 
have been King and Governor of a kingdom, occupying a close 
relation to him, or Head of a body with many members, and with 
an infinite variety of gifts, to bind the whole in one and to sup- 
plement each other’s wants, without the necessity of an Incarna- 
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tion. The condition of things into which the race of mankind is 
ushered by the historical Christ, implies, inferentially, but surely, 
that what is restored was once possessed, though mutably, in the 
creation-state of mankind. 

Whether the theory of an Incarnation without a fall has any 
root in Scripture, and whether it can be reconciled with a bibli- 
cal anthropology, must now be examined. They who defend 
it generally claim for it nothing more than this: That Scripture 
does not repudiate it, and avow that it is. essentially Christian 
speculation, based on the idea of God. Thus, Dorner, after 
designating it a fundamental truth, admits that “the necessity of 
this truth will less commend itself to theologians who are wont 
to proceed experimentally and anthropologically than it must do 
and does to those who, proceeding from the notion of God, ac- 
knowledge a Christian speculation as at once possible and neces- 
sary.” But if it has no place in Scripture, it can not be said to 
belong organically to the substance of the church’s safe know- 
ledge of divine things; and to the extent in which we search for 
knowledge by mere inference, the risk is incurred of savoring not 
the things that be of God, but the things that be of men. The 
propounders of the theory adopt it, because they think it befit- 
ting the character of God, without claiming for it, that it is 
evolved from Scripture, or that it is a reproduction of a divine 
idea. Such a method of deducing doctrines may be in keeping 
with medizval scholasticism, but not with Protestant theology, 
especially in this age of grammatico-historical interpretation, 
which must as severely fence the domain of doctrine as science 
keeps theories at a distance, without the basis of a true induc- 
tion. 

It is true that Martensen, the ingenious Danish divine, adduces 
a few texts in support of this theory, viz.: Eph. i: 10; Col. i: 
15, 16; Eph. iv: 24; Col. iii: 10,11. These are two pairs of 
texts on the same themes in cognate epistles, but do not prove 
the point in question. As to the first (Eph. i. 10), it brings be- 
fore us nothing but the recapitulation of all things to himself by 
the historical Christ; the same thought being repeated at Col. 1: 
20. The second text (Col. i: 15, 16), is the only one that can 
be said to have any application, even in appearance, to the theory 
in dispute, and to apprehend its peculiar scope, it is necessary to 
notice that, in the previous context, the design of Christ’s coming 
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is explicitly connected with man’s redemption; and the verses 
under consideration are intended to show that the work of crea- 
tion and the work of redemption are both effected by one and 
the same person. When it is said that all things were created 
“in him,” (» dvr@,) and “for him,” (eé¢ duzdv,) as being the 
“first-born of every creature,” the allusion is not to any absolute 
Incarnation of the Son, but simply to the preéxistent state of the 
Son, and to the fact that, according to the original state of things, 
the world was constituted in him. Though the introduction of 
this branches off from the mention of the historical Christ, the 
allusion is simply to the original constitution of things. The re- 
capitulating of all things under Christ, actually come in the flesh 
(v. 20), leaves it rather to be understood that this was the 
original constitution of things, and that humanity had its stand- 
ing in the Son. As to the second pair of texts quoted by Mar- 
tensen (Eph. iv: 24; Col. iii: 10, 11), they are an exhortation to 
put on the new man, and have thus a direct reference to the his- 
torical Christ and to the image of God renewed. But from this 
we not unwarrantably infer that this image, so restored, was once 
already possessed by mankind, in the creation-state. 

But apart from these texts, which have no reference to the 
question, there are not a few which plainly announce the design 
of Christ’s mission. When we put these together, we find it said 
that he came to save the lost (Matt. xviii: 11); that he came to 
give his life a ransom (Matt. xx: 28); that he was made of a 
woman to redeem men (Gal. iv: 4); that he came into the world 
to save sinners (1 Tim. i: 15); that he took part of our flesh and 
blood to destroy death (Heb. ii: 14); that he was manifested to 
destroy the works of the devil (1 John iii: 8). To assign a 
different intention to the Incarnation, is not only to be wise 
above what is written, but well-nigh a contradiction to the 
explicit and authoritative statement of the only design on which 
the Spirit of truth concentrates the attention and adoration of the - 
church. 

But are we not entitled, it is replied, to deduce inferences? 
And what would theology be, if this were forbidden? To this 
subject, which engages the full attention of the best minds in 
every church in our day, it is impossible to refer in a merely in- 
cidental way when it demands ample discussion. But we do not 
hesitate to say that it is not a legitimate deduction to infer a 
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FACT as necessary, or to come by inference to a GREAT DOCTRINE 
of the faith, if it has no other evidence to rest on. The specula- 
tion in question is a mere inference, and deduced in a way that 
can satisfy no severe or rigid intellect that duly estimates the 
one source of knowledge. Are men’s minds to be tyrannized 
over, or held under the spell of visionary inferences, when imagi- 
nation plays so large a part in every thing to which men thus 
come? If the theory does not lean upon the Word of God, the 
ultimate authority, the absolute wisdom, the final standard of ap- 
peal, but rather contradicts what Scripture does assign as the one 
reason of the Incarnation with which men’s minds are to be oc- 
cupied, we may affirm that this is replete with serious conse- 
quences. It is fatal to the theory, but it is something more. If 
we find a doctrine of the last importance, the very center-point 
of the whole Christian system, placed on a new foundation, and 
that merely by inference; if we find men not content with draw- 
ing inferences as to the ramifications of doctrine and duty, which 
they must do, but inferring a FAcT, the greatest of all facts, to 
the danger of putting Christianity on a new foundation, it is 
calculated to suggest serious reflections. 

The theory is, moreover, irreconcilable with a biblical anthro- 
pology. If Adam had a life in the Spirit and the divine image, 
which is the deep ground-thought presupposed by Christianity, it 
follows that the elements were already in him by which he could 
have attained the full development and perfection of his being. 
The advocates of this theory, who have more or less of Schlei- 
ermacher’s views as to man’s original state, commonly speak of 
his commencing with a lower condition and rising to a higher. 
The more recent representations admit that Adam had a life in 
the spirit. But in doing so, they subvert their theory, because 
the idea of man was, therefore, found or realized in his creation- 
state. The passage in 1 Cor. xv., which makes mention of a 
natural body and of a spiritual body, implies that the human 
being, though not yet seen in its utmost possible perfection, which 
it could not win till he stood the probation before him, yet con- 
tained in germ all that he could be. And the same thing is 
proved by God’s resting from his work and pronouncing all “very 
good.” A conclusive refutation of the whole theory, however, is 
to be found in the trial to which the race was subjected. What 
possible end could be served by the probation of man, if his na- 
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ture were not so formed by his Maker as to come out of it entire? 
Let the theory in question look at this in the light of God’s 
character, and say why this probation was imposed at all, if man 
in no sense realized his idea. Did the Creator give what was 
inadequate to undergo the trial? or had man all that was neces- 
sary for the probation? The latter admission refutes the theory ; 
for the probation safely passed, the immediate result would have 
been that mankind would at once have entered on its utmost per- 
fection, on a state of things beyond conception higher than it 
occupied before. And the partaking of the Tree of Life, await- 
ing the successful probation, would, doubtless, have placed him 
in the incorruption and glory of the resurrection-state. 

Till within recent memory, the theory found little or no 
response in the Protestant Church of either confession. At the 
time of the Reformation, it was maintained by Osiander, who 
contended that man was created after the image of Christ, about 
to be incarnate. But that speculation was refuted by Calvin, who 
says, in reference to the theory of an Incarnation without a fall, 
that it argued too much temerity. It can scarcely be said to 
have found any footing in the Reformed Church; and the proofs 
of this, adduced by various German writers in our day, as well 
as in former times, rest on an obvious mistake. We have only 
to examine the passages to see that there is no ground for the 
allegation that several of the Reformed divines actually adopted 
it. It is only in our own day that the theory has risen into 
prominence, and threatens the church with mischief. But we 
have every confidence that the Christian consciousness of the 
church, which turns only on two things—sin and redemption— 
will erelong oppose a barrier to its spread, sure that it never can 
be dominant in the Christian Church. 











